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GLEANINGS 


A PRAYER FOR OUR DAY 
Glenn Frank 

Almighty God, Lord of all governments, 
help us to realize the sanctity of politics. 

Help us to know that the call to office is 
nothing less than a call to cooperation 
with Thee in the wise direction of life in 
this commonwealth. 

Give us the insight and grant us the 
power to lift this business of government 
into an adventure that we may, with 
reverence, call the politics of God, because 
by it we shall seek to fashion the life of 
this commonwealth in the likeness of that 
City of God which has been the dream of 
saints and seers for unnumbered centuries. 

Save us from the sins to which we shall 
be subtly tempted as the call of parties 
and the cries of interest beat upon us. 

Save us from thinking about the next 
election, when we should be thinking about 
the next generation. 

Save us from dealing in personalities, 
when we should be dealing in principles. 

Save us from indulging in catch-words, 
when we should be searching for facts. 

Help us to realize that the unborn are a 
part of our constituency, although they 
have no vote at the polls. 

Help us to make party our servant rather 
than our master. 

Almighty God, Lord of all governments, 
to Whom all hearts are open and from 
Whom no secrets are hid, may the words of 
our mouths, the meditations of our hearts 
and the intent of our measures be accept- 
able in Thy sight. 

May we come with clear minds, clean 
hands and courageous hearts to the sacra- 
ment of public service. 

May we be worthy of the high calling 
of government. 


Amen. 
A CHRISTIAN’S DEBT TO MARX 
H. G. Wood 


in “Christianity and Communism’ 

What have we Christians to learn from 
Marx? He was certainly right in insisting 
on the reality of historical process. He saw 
clearly that the existing industrial and so- 
‘ cial order is no more the final form of so- 
ciety than the Prussian State which Hegel 
extolled. He challenged the foolish as- 
sumption that the existing order is the out- 
come of inviolable principles, something as 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Thus, Marx opened a door of hope to all 
who suffered under our present system. 
He was equally justified in regarding 
laissez-faire radicalism as a political and 
economic phase, and not the last word in 
human wisdom. He saw that laissez-faire 
would be likely to foster elements of social 
and economic instability, and also to throw 
economic power and wealth into the hands 


of individuals, whose use of both power and 
wealth would be disastrous and intolerable 
unless subject to social control and directed 
to social ends. He was furthermore clearly 
right in seeing that the time had come for 
organized labor (which he erroneously iden- 
tified with the proletariat of his theory) to 
play a decisive part in the social life of man- 
kind. If the middle classes dominated 
the nineteenth century, the leading role 
should not fall to the wage-earners. For 
the bourgeois mind, the study of Marx’s 
theory of the pervasive influence of class 
interests and of his exploitation theory of 
profits is most salutary. His analysis 
should shake up any middle-class self-com- 
placency. 
* * 
RETHINKING WEALTH 
Frank R. Barry 
in “Christianity and the New World’ 

The Christian ethic cannot despise 
wealth. It is quite insincere and unreal to 
pretend that in the circumstances of mod- 
ern life the needs of man’s spirit are in- 
dependent of sufficient material supply. 
God’s will for men cannot be realized in a 
world of economic disorganization. Spirit- 
ual values are frustrated by grinding 
poverty and incessant worry. The moral 
and spiritual development of India, for 
example, or tropical Africa, must be inex- 
tricably bound up with a raising of the 
general standard of life, the exploitation of 
natural resources and the more effective 
organization of industry. And we in 
Furope know by bitter experience what 
moral and spiritual wastage results from 
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lack of sufficient material wealth to g 
personal life its full chance. 
Thus I cannot believe that “‘h 
poverty” is the true ideal for twentie 
century Christians. Our task is ratherj} 
sanctify wealth. Our Lord’s injunctid|| 
to “‘sell all”? cannot, obviously, be regard} 
as law universal for modern discipl}| 
Nor are we in much danger of so regardil} 
them. The extra-canonical saying, ‘“|) 
good bankers,”’ appeals more immediatd 
to our taste. Yet it may be urged tk 
the sayings in the Gospels ought to rij/ 
in our ears and make us feel uncomfo}}f 
able. The besetting temptation of presex 
day Christians is not that they shou 
esteem wealth too slightly. And why 
Christians ought, as we have suggested, |} 
regard the due increase of the worle| 
wealth as an integral part of doing Goe| 
will, they must yet endeavor to keep ali | 
in their hearts that other-worldly sense | 
detachment which alone redeems econom 
enterprise from secularization and worl] 
liness. And it may be that in times li] 
the present, when covetousness has beco 
| 

| 

| 


an idolatry ruinous to soul and body alili}} 
we can only recover the true Christiaf 
values by some signal and voluntary 4 
nunciation. It may be that wealth ca 
be made holy only by demonstrating ij 
unimportance by comparison with tl 
riches of mind and spirit. 
be purchased too dear. 
* * 
KEEPING OUR INDIVIDUALITY | 
Ralph W. Sockman 


in “The Unemployed Carpenter” 


Prosperity ma 


Religion remains as the most possibl 
and potent influence for pushing back th 
dwarfing pressure of numbers from t 
individual soul. Ours is the religion, not ¢ 
a God who counts his worshipers by num} 
ber, but of a Heavenly Father who keep 
track of his children by name. In th 
fact is to be found a chief clue to that co 
trast between the value of the individual 
life along the Ganges or the Yangtze and 
that along the Hudson or the Mississippi 
The first words said to have been uttered 
by the leader of the Pilgrims when he self} 
his feet on Plymouth Rock were the word 
of St. Paul, ‘as unknown and yet welll! 
known.” Unknown to men, yet welll] 
known to God was the feeling those Pili} 
grim Fathers had about themselves. Perf 
haps the world had lost sight of them, bu 
God had not. The first players on this 
American stage felt that they were perform} 
ing under the spotlight of God. That re-f 
ligious belief it was which gave rise to thal 
sturdy sense of self-respect, the rugged} 
spirit of independence, and the vigorous) 
struggle for righteousness. 

The influence which made for strong in 
dividuality among our pioneers must be 
preserved in our society today. That 
power was not a vague religious aspiration | 
common to all people, but a religion of 
revelation through the person and prin- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. 
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R/T is one more sign of how close—uncomfortably 
close—together we are in the present-day 
world that, with so much to occupy attention 
Y in this country, we find that any day many 
jaducated people are talking anxiously about what is 
jaappening in continental Europe. We pick up our 
lnewspaper in the morning and read of some event in a 
lcountry we have never visited and know little about, 
jand we are instantly agitated, as we might be agitated 
|by an outbreak of fire in the street next to ours, with 
‘she wind in our direction and inflammatory sparks 
jdying upon our wnroof. A violent state of mind, if 
ot a violent state of affairs, exists all over the world; 
jand from China to Peru there is profound disturbance 
n political life. Most of us find it difficult to keep pace 
with the rush of events and to retain any guiding clue 
50 the maze of public affairs. I myself feel some sym- 
oathy with the writer in The New Yorker, that sapient 
journal, who said the other day that; having looked 
at the headlines of the paper, there seemed only one 
thing left to be done; so he went down into the cellar 
and strangled the cat. 

Sir Norman Angell has pointed out that the main 
ifficulty of getting any clear sense of direction in the 
network of present events lies in the extraordinary 
instability of political purposes and values; in the 
fact that what men desire as the product of political 
affort and national upheavals is now so inconstant, 
30 subject to violent shiftings and changes; that what 
they will die for in January they become indifferent to 
in December, and what we enthusiastically accept in 
June is something we would have regarded with utter 
abhorrence twelve months before. Political instability 
is extreme at the present time; and in respect of noth- 
ing has there been such a change of value as there has 
been in respect of freedom. 

“Only yesterday, so to speak, the mass of men 
everywhere fixed their eyes upon freedom as the goal at 
which they aimed. It was the first and last word of 
nearly all human aspiration. To ‘break the chains’ 
which fettered mankind was alike the objective and the 
sovereign slogan of those who suffered under thir- 
teenth-century feudalism, and under seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century aristocracy; it was the battle 
ery of the revolting colonies of this North America, 
and also of the ‘suppressed nationalities’ of the nine- 
teenth century; and it was taken over by Karl Marx 
himself as the battle cry of the workers in the class 
war. They had ‘nothing to lose but their chains.’ 
And, of course, all the belligerents in the World War 


*This article is a part of an address delivered to the Maine 
Unitarian Conference. 
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Pacifism Is Not Enough’ 


Vivian T. 


Pomeroy 


declared and believed that they fought for freedom. 
It was the word on the lips of the millions who perished; 
the first and last human value—so we all believed.’’ 
You will recall that this banner of freedom was car- 
ried from the political field into the pavilion of personal 
morals during the post-war period; and in this country 
—as in others—people, especially younger people, 
were regarded as boldly marching forward in the spirit 
of individual independence and with utter determina- 
tion to live self-sufficient lives. They certainly were 
ready to swallow, with the avidity of children operating 
upon the Sunday ice-cream, any half-baked ideas, so 
long as those ideas were strongly flavored with words 
about freedom and a person’s right to live his own life. 
I have only to look at the notes of sermons preached 
eight to ten years ago to realize how much this idea 
and this intention were prevalent in people’s minds. 
A young man, of that curiously simple-minded sort 
who never goes to church, was in my house recently, 
and, hearing that I had just completed ten years in 
my present charge, he made what he felt to be the help- 
ful suggestion that I could now turn the barrel upside 
down and preach all the old sermons again. One dif- 
ficulty in the way of such economy, as my fellow 
ministers will appreciate, is that most of the sermons 
would sound hopelessly dead to any alert congregation, 
although so few years ago they may have seemed—and 
I trust a few of them did seem—hot with the perplexi- 
ties and bold anticipations of the twentieth century. 
How values have shifted! Look at what has 
happened to the various youth movements in Europe 
and elsewhere. In 1913 the German Youth Move- 
ment, which was very distinct for its quality of gallant 
joy, its determination to dodge from under the heavy, 
insensitive hand of authority, and to have done with 
what Walt Whitman called ‘indoor complaints and 
criticisms’”’—this Youth of Germany held a Congress, 
and they drew up this manifesto: ‘“‘We determine to 
fashion our lives in obedience to our own conscience, 
accepting the burden of our own responsibility; we are 
determined to maintain this freedom under all cir- 
cumstances.” That spirit marvelously lived through 
the war. I say marvelously, because it was almost 
a miracle that such a spirit should have survived at all 
in the early part of the post-war period, with all its 
crushing disillusionment, its wretched confusion, and 
its bitter, excusable resentment against the imposi- 
tions and trickeries of the governments which then 
had a disarmed Germany completely at their mercy. 
What has happened now? Where is that high-hearted 
resolve to maintain responsible freedom? As you well 
know, it has collapsed; it has disappeared; and youth 
has rushed to provide Hitler with his Storm-Battalions; 
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and even young boys and girls, showing natural do- 
cility, are being taught to throw balls with skillful aim 
so that one day they may throw bombs. (And that 
surely is the final infamy of an ignoble nationalism, 
wherever found—to take the spirit of sport and subdue 
it to the purpose of war; that seems to me a sort of 
modern sin against the Holy Ghost, as well as an un- 
forgivable crime against a fair and healthful impulse of 
mankind.) The temper of the original Youth Move- 
ment in Germany has become an enthusiastic sub- 
mission to authority—an authority which has regi- 
mented a whole nation with a harshness, swiftness and 
completeness such as history has never seen before. 
The German youth of both sexes—with a by no means 
ignoble elation—is really demanding that autocratic 
power shall take away from them any right to dispose 
of their own lives, form their own opinions, follow their 
own conscience. Up to date, the only spasm of re- 
sistance against the present regime has come, not from 
any secular or political quarter, but from a section of 
the Christian Church, whose ministers have risked 
losing their jobs, if not their lives; and we may yet 
see that the hammer of Hitler will break itself upon 
the Christian anvil. 

What has happened in Germany has only staged 
sensationally what has happened to the vaunting 
spirit of youthful freedom in various other countries. 
Look at Russia. What is called “‘the religion of Com- 
munism”’ imposes a stern discipline upon the individual 
life compared with which the old Puritan disciplines of 
New England were soft shirts. Look at Italy. The 
ardor of youth is firmly harnessed to Fascist organiza- 
tions. Look at Japan. It is the young men who are 
easily incited to shoot the Premier, and can be de- 
pended upon to howl down any effective criticism of 
the new imperialism of the military party. It is 
a truly astonishing spectacle which at the moment 
confronts us. Youth, which a few years ago seemed 
bent towards an extravagant freedom, and which 
made some extremely conservative folk clutch them- 
selves for very fear that this independent spirit might 
smash every precious old thing in the world’s parlor— 
this host of youth is now obediently marching about 
in shirts of black or brown or red, raising its arm in 
Roman salute, and responding with bright-eyed and 
passionate devotion to commands of nationalistic 
authority. 

Now I think we ought to be careful not to speak 
about this situation in tones of excessive alarm. I do 
not believe, for instance, that the signals are flying 
for a European war tomorrow. More likely this 
highly emotional state of affairs is the final flare of 
something which will die down, if it is let alone. 
There is the comforting fact that tendencies produce 
counter-tendencies, and that forces, which seem fated 
to destroy society, are themselves destroyed, or at 
least checked, by other forces which they themselves 
have produced. In any case, the unspeakable calamity 
of another widespread war—if it comes—will not 
spring upon us when we all are talking about it and 
half expecting it. It will come when the world seems 
in a nicely settled condition; when economic prob- 
lems have been more or less appeased; when some 
disarmament conference—outwardly successful at 
last—has permitted the governments to come to an 
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agreement to scrap their less deadly weapons and | 
strict themselves to the cheaper sort, with which tif 
maximum destruction can be inflicted in a minimu} 
time on civilian populations by warriors whose herois} 
will consist mainly in pressing electric buttons; whi 
the armament-makers have diverted the present pop : | 
lar suspicion away from themselves, and people eve i 
where are lulled into a sense of superior preparedné| 
and peace, and are going about their happy busine# 
saying to themselves that the twentieth century, as | 
grew older, outlived the disorderly ways of its earlijj 
years—then, like a bolt from the blue, war may be 

loose. | 
Nevertheless, we must not fool ourselves abo} 
the meaning of this exploitation of youthful enthus} 
asm, which is going on in Europe and elsewher 
It may at the moment appear to be bringing new life 
peoples within their own frontiers; it may indeed lj 
lifting the youth of some countries out of a mood | 
rotten cynicism and despair; but in the end it meai 
death—wholesale death. It means that the beatel| 
are getting busy driving the bright birds in the dir el 
tion of the guns for slaughter. | 


It means that the nj 
tions, behaving like horrible monsters, will eat thet 
own young, even as in the years 1914-1918 they cow 
sumed ten million of their best boys and have sufferg 
from hellish sickness and disorder ever since. It meag 
that once again the religious and political dignitarijj} 
will gather round the war memorials and bleat abo 1 
the beauty of sacrifice, and women will forget the 
grief by learning to say that they gave their sons; arf 
there will be some women very much like one I hear 
speaking last week, who said quite sincerely: ‘ 

one can convince me that I did not have the time 

my life during the war’’—by which she meant th: 
she was in Paris for four years, patching up men w 
had been broken, although not able to give the sa 

attention to those who had been blown to bits or ha 
been left to die slowly on the wire from wounds a 


! 
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Sometimes, when I read what older people} 
people of my own age or more—are saying about t it 
inevitability of war; when I see how they stop at halif 
truths and are unable to think things through; edt 
pecially when I read what bellicose women applaud il 
their super-patriotic gatherings, I feel every syni# 
pathy with the son of Stanley Baldwin, the ex-Primi 
Minister of England, who holds that in the next war if 
would be a grand scheme, it would almost justify thi} 
war, to set the age limits between forty-five and eighti# 
and draft members of both sexes and all parsons, inf 
stead of recruiting children of seventeen and twenty 
for then it would be such a profound satisfaction for 
young man to be able to write to the newspapers dé 
scribing his pride and enthusiasm in having given fo} 
England in battle a step-father, three elderly uncles 
one of whom was an archdeacon, and a couple of great 
aunts. | 

The fact remains—and I find it an uncomfortabl 
fact in my own mind—that this sweeping movement} 
of affairs in Europe, excluding England, is at the mor 
ment calling forth an extraordinary political ‘selfj 
devotion on the part of individuals. I cannot recal 
a parallel to this feature from any period of histor} 
when war was not actually being waged. Youth im 
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garticular has found, at least for the moment, its 
dolitical rallying-point. I am not saying, of course, 
shat this rallying-point represents an advance in so- 
sial development. To the contrary, with the possible 
exception of Russia, it seems a slip back to a level 
jrom which mankind for ages has been heroically climb- 
ng; it seems, indeed, to bear some resemblance to that 
movement of innocent creatures mentioned in the 
New Testament, where it is written that “they ran 
7iolently down a steep place into the sea, and per- 
ished.’’ Qne could almost believe that the spirits of 
he many million dead of the World War, being trans- 
ormed into demons by the discovery that they were 
iwindled to their doom, have now entered into the 
vext generation to drive it to the same fatuous de- 
|truction. Both Communism and Fascism, as political 
reeds, as organizations of human life, have most 
jinister angles, have aspects of what Fosdick calls 
collectivism run mad’’—a collectivism which tramples 
pn the finer values of human personality and perverts 
Ss magnanimous idealism to vile and destructive 
inds. 
Those of you who have read—and I think every- 
pody ought to read it—Vera Brittain’s noble and very 
moving book, ““Testament of Youth,’’ may remember 
how she urges that the task of the pacifist, the peace- 
naker, is infinitely complicated by the fact that war, 
hale it lasts, does produce heroism to a far greater 
pxtent than it brutalizes, and to refuse to admit this, 
' to underrate the power of those white angels which 
fight on the side of destruction. She goes on to 
fay that “the future of civilized humanity depends 
pon the success of our present halting endeavors to 
fontrol our political and social passions, and to sub- 
ititute for our destructive impulses the vitalizing 
juthority of constructive thought. To rescue man- 
and from that domination of the irrational which 
jeads to war could surely be a more exultant fight than 
var itself, a fight capable of enlarging the souls of 
inen and women with the same heightened conscious- 
1ess of living, and uniting them in one dedicated com- 
nunity whose common purpose transcends the in- 
lividual. Only the purpose itself would be different, 
or its achievement would mean, not death, but life.” 
It is only such a vitalizing authority that can de- 
eat the oppressive authority now menacing the hope 


“He that hath ears, let him hear.” 
Matthew 13 : 9. 

SOMETIME ago there appeared in a magazine 
4; an article written by a theological professor, 
not a Unitarian. In the article appeared this 
Dadé statement: ‘‘Religion is not dying in America. 
t is in process of transition to a new form... . 
or a long time it will be almost esoteric in character.” 
[hat is, he believes that for a considerable length of 
ime religion in America will be understood, appre- 
jated, supported, only by a few. 

' From one point of view that is an encouraging 
tatement. It is encouraging to believe that, despite 
he religious indifference of so many persons, there are 


of the world. Is not this purpose a far greater thing 
than the mere negation of militarism? At the present 
time what is called pacifism is pausing too long at the 
negative point. There is something magnificent in 
the stand that is being taken by men and women— 
especially in the colleges—of both America and Eng- 
land, declaring that they will take no part in any 
future war. C’etait magnifique, mais ce n’etait pas la 
paix. It is no value as a warning to governments 
and as a registration of the rising resistance of human 
nature against the appalling and futile practice of 
modern warfare. The soul and hope of peace do de- 
pend upon an individual abhorrence of collective 
homicide. But if pacifism is to be more than a match 
for Hitlerism, Fascism and the other dangerous forms 
of nationalism, it must show itself as more than an 
individual state of mind; it must become a political 
instrument and a means of social action. It must 
sweep beyond the negative controversy concerning in- 
dividual refusal and concern itself with the constructive 
and complicated task of creating conditions that en- 
courage peace. This is why it seems to me that with- 
out some definite growth of political consciousness in 
the youth of America, indeed, without a quickening 
and elevation of the political consciousness of our 
people everywhere, the war spirit one day again will 
drown pacifism in glamor and blood. 

But even this political purpose would lack foot- 
hold and staying-power, if religion were not its founda- 
tion and its strength. It depends upon a sense of 
freedom which, without religion, is never rooted deeply 
enough in the personal consciousness and never 
reaches widely enough in the realm of social honor. 
Therefore, if the churches do not put themselves fairly 
and squarely at the back of this positive peace move- 
ment, they deserve to perish and the name of Chris- 
tianity deserves to be forgotten. Indeed, the churches 
will perish amid emasculated pieties, if in this crisis 
of the world’s life they own no loyalty to a power higher 
than national necessity. For a time they may warm 
themselves by the fire of compromise; but the cock 
will surely crow; and then Peter will not only weep 
bitterly, he will go and hang himself alongside Judas. 
For Christianity at its best and the courage to over- 
come the world-wide institution of war must now 
stand or fall together. 


The Higher Skepticism 


Frank O. Holmes 


those who will carry on the tradition of religion. It is 
possible for a great human tradition actually to 
disappear. I remember Professor George Foote Moore 
of the Divinity School telling us that in the seven- 
teenth century the scholarly knowledge of the He- 
brew language was concentrated in the minds of a 
small circle of men at Cambridge University, England. 
Nearly all of those men were Puritans, and they emi- 
grated to New England. But in New England the 
younger men had neither the time nor the inclination 
to carry on that detailed study of Hebrew; they had 
to give their strength to the clearing of the wilderness 
and the fighting of the Indians, and their education 
was necessarily of an immediately practical nature. 
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As a result, that tradition of Hebrew scholarship died. 
Today, three hundred years later, our modern scholars 
are beginning to relearn some of the things well known 
to those scholars of three centuries ago. We know that 
engineering and medical knowledge possessed by the 
ancient Babylonians and Egyptians was lost to the 
world for hundreds and even thousands of years. It is 
possible for a living tradition of knowledge and skill 
and custom actually to perish. It is encouraging, then, 
to be assured that there are those who are determined 
to carry on the Christian tradition, those who will not 
let it die. 

Again, it is encouraging to remember what a wide 
influence may be wielded in a largely indifferent world 
by a comparatively small group of religious persons. 
Last summer a Protestant pastor in a German city 
reported to a visitor that his parish included 28,000 
souls. The visitor asked how many of them came to 
church on Sunday. The pastor replied, ‘“‘About sixty- 
five.’ That is an extreme example, but it does indi- 
cate how far from universal is the popular support ac- 
corded the German churches. And yet it is those 
churches which, alone of all organized forces in Ger- 
many, have proved able to withstand and even to 
modify the Nazi program. An American writer, com- 
menting on the ineffectiveness of our many peace or- 
ganizations, asserts that the best hope for the peace 
cause is in the Protestant churches. He is very prob- 
ably right, for, despite the imperfect strength of 
Protestantism, there is at the heart of our churches the 
surprising vitality and power of religion. A small 
minority of religious people is often the remnant which 
saves and resaves civilization. 

From another point of view, however, it is a pity 
that the study and practice and enjoyment of religion 
should ever be limited to a few. Why is there this 
tendency? For one thing, particularly in our own 
time, there is the naive assumption on the part of 
many people that religion is not worth their thinking 
or bothering about. Perhaps you remember an article 
in The Survey about two years ago entitled ‘“‘Confession 
of Faith: A Modern Woman’s Catechism.” The 
author told us that, during the previous year, she and 
nine other women in her community had formed a 
reading and discussion group. The members met 
once in two weeks, read and discussed books in the 
fields of psychology, philosophy, drama, poetry, mod- 
ern fiction. Sometimes the discussion would inevit- 
ably turn to religion, and she was amazed to discover 
that she was the only one of the ten who seriously 
believed in and practiced religion. She was the only 
one, for example, who went to church. The others 
would think nothing of driving forty miles, several 
times a month, to see a good play, but they did not 
consider religion important enough to give it one hour 
a week. She was willing to wager that the other 
women had read ten books on psychology since one of 
them had read the New Testament. They were fine 
women, with fine minds, eagerly interested in many 
subjects—but their minds were strangely closed to the 
world of religion. There are a great many people in 
that situation. 

To this disregard of religion is added the unceas- 
ing and universal reluctance of the human spirit to 
exert itself more than necessary about anything: the 


tendency of a human being to be satisfied with wha | 
ever knowledge he now possesses, with the kind of lia} 
he is now living, and his unwillingness to make thi 
effort necessary to enter into a larger knowledge and Ip 
richer experience. In part, this reluctance, this ind 
lence, is willful. It is a kind of sin to which we are a 
liable, the sin against which Jesus warns us when 
quotes: 

This people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their hearts, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 


It requires eager and sustained attention to unde 
stand religion. Neither the truth of religion, nor ity 
rewards, are obvious. 


During the war there was apy 
pointed, in England, a committee to inquire into t | 
religion of the army. It was emphasized to the co | 
mittee that religion ought to be made very simple s# 
that the ordinary man in the army might understan | 
it easily. The committee was urged to be practicadl 
with Tommy. At one of the meetings of the co | 
mittee Baron von Hugel pointed out that that was nol 
an entirely satisfactory approach to the subject 

After all, an adequate religion cannot be made simple 
it cannot be reduced to ““Tommyness.”’ 
help a man when we offer him an interpretation of lif 


“We are sitting round a table, with the assumptio 
that we are going to find a formula that Tommy ca 
understand at once; but, undoubtedly, there are huge 
surpluses, for him as for us, and those surpluses—the 
need for the sense that they exist—-that is what we 
have to face.’’ It is that sense that the world is in 
finitely richer, infinitely greater, in its nature and 
meaning and hope than you and IJ are at present abld| 
to conceive, it is that dissatisfaction with the reach of 
our present knowledge and the poverty of our present 
experience, and that eagerness to reach into a larged 
knowledge and deeper experience—which constitutd} 
the essential beginning of genuine religion. ~The} 
Baron tells us that in his adolescence one of the first 
great religious experiences that came to him was just | 
that awakening into a sense of the immense richnesd} 
of the world into which he had been born and in which} 
up to that time, he had been slumbering. In so fail} 
as you and | are asleep in the spiritual world we live in! 
of course we are not prepared to judge the nature o ! 
opportunities of that world: the first thing is for us tal 
desire to awake. | 
In one of his sermons Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers illustrated this truth by a reference to the 
evolutionary process. Here is a stone on the ground 
the sun warms it, the rain washes it, the wind sweeps ity} 
but the stone knows nothing of all this—for it, the 
world is dead. Then there comes into this same world 
a living animal: it feels the warmth of the sun, the wet 
of the rain, the motion of the wind, is conscious of 
these things in its world. Then, further, there comest 
into this same world a man, and he finds in that world 


I 
| 
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heauty and order. The beauty and order were there 
lor the stone and the beast, but only the man sees 
them. Now, as the man develops, with each new 
»ower he possesses he ought to discover a new quality, 
}, new truth, in the universe about him: as he grows 
jis vision of the world ought to grow too. You and I 
jave minds with which to think, we have the ability 
{0 enjoy beauty, the capacity for affection, aspiration, 
jeverence, trust. We ought, then, to be eager to be- 
ome better acquainted with that spiritual world to 
\rhich these powers are sensitive. ‘“‘He that hath ears, 
xt him hear.” 

| There are two kinds of skepticism which are 
Jostile to faith. There is the skepticism of the ma- 
jerialist, the man who doubts the reality and sig- 
jificance of the higher, mental and moral, experiences 
1 life. He believes in things, but human intelligence, 
yoodness, courage, are, for him, illusory and unim- 
jortant. ‘Then there is the skepticism of the agnostic, 
{ae man who doubts the possibility of knowing any- 
ing about whatever higher world may exist: for 
jim the religious search is futile. But there is also, 
ve may say, a higher, healthier kind of skepticism, 
Ine skepticism of the man who doubts his right to limit 
jae world and man’s possible knowledge of it. 


) 
u 


That universe how much unknown, 
That ocean unexplored. 


{his kind of skeptic refuses to accept the walls raised 
ty the materialist and agnostic. He doubts their 
juthority, and with courage insists upon reaching, 
rith all his powers of mind and heart, toward a larger 
mowledge of that higher world. 

) This higher skepticism, this refusal to accept as 
luthoritative the limits of one’s present knowledge 
d experience, is not only essential for the beginning 
a religious life, but ought also to be characteristic 
that life throughout. We ought to be continually 
2aching out toward a richer knowledge of the spiritual 
orld and of God. The supreme crime against the 
[oly Spirit is for us to assume that we have exhausted 
‘s possibilities for us, that we now possess all the 
ight which it can give to us. In one of the New 
‘estament apocryphal books there is a story of a man 
‘arried in a vision through the heavenly spheres to 
Yaradise itself. He found Paradise surrounded by a 
vall. Outside this wall were many attractive men 
nd women walking about, but sad because they could 
ot enter the city. And there were many trees weep- 
ag, and doing penance, for these people. The visitor 
sked the meaning of it all, and why these people 
ould not enter the city. The answer came that these 
vere the people who had indeed been good on the 
arth, but who had known that they were good, who 
ad been content with themselves as they were, and 
y that self-satisfaction were kept from the city. Who 
re the blessed? “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
hey who realize the inadequacy of their knowledge 
nd are eager to grow in faith. 

This expectancy of an ever richer knowledge and 
xperience is essential to the health of all spiritual life. 
t ought to be associated with friendship. If I say 
hat I know all about my friend, everything that he 
an be and do, I am unjust both to myself and to him. 
am unjust to myself, for there is a deeper knowledge 


of him into which I can enter if I will make the effort. 
Also, if he is the right kind of person, he is a growing 
person, and will be more as personality tomorrow 
than he was yesterday. And I, too, ought to be a 
growing personality. Friendship ought to be an ever 
deepening acquaintance between ever growing per- 
sonalities. In the highest kind of marriage there is 
this same recurring surprise and delight in discovering 
in the other person qualities, thoughts, which have 
never been found before. And it is this same recurring 
delight and surprise in discovering new meaning in 
the world, in the thought of God, which gives to the 
religious life its every increasing interest. The re- 
ligious man discovers that the spiritual world is in- 
exhaustible in its richness. 

The limitations upon knowledge of the physical 
world which were confidently taken for granted in the 
past have, many of them, been transcended. Today, 
with electricity we have light without fire, with the 
radio we carry the human voice without sound, there 
is a new process of photography by which we know 
how to take pictures in the dark. From the atoms 
to the stars we have a knowledge and power over 
the physical world which were inconceivable a short 
time ago. Now, wonderful as is the physical universe, 
we may be sure that the spiritual world—the world of 
personal relationships and love and trust—is more 
marvelous still. The limitations upon our knowledge 
and experience which you and I too easily take for 
granted, great love, great faith, great eagerness, can 
break through and reach beyond. 

All of us are interested in the physical world, 
and all of us benefit from our knowledge of it. Why 
shall we not, all of us, be equally interested in that 
world of which religion speaks, and be eager to receive 
from that world the light and hope which it can give 
us. ‘‘He that hath ears, let him hear.”’ 

* * x 
THE DAUNTLESS ISLES 
John H. Taylor 

O Isles of Shoals, you rugged rocky mountain peaks, 

That thrust your heads above the eversurging waves, 

Great symbol be to us of dauntless faith. 


Amidst the sea’s expanse, mysterious and vast, 
Its glory, beauty, light and smile 

Oft mingled with the fearful lightning flash 

And crash of thunder out of frowning cloud, 
You stand there, never daunted, strong, 

Firm rooted on the rocks that deep embedded lie, 
Down reaching “neath both calm and storm. 


Though e’er so fierce a tempest rage 

Of superficial waters, surface-scouring winds, 

That strive to wrench you from your base, 

You do not yield. 

But, when the storm has passed, you lift 

Your smiling face, clean-swept and radiant shores, 
To glory in the beauty and the light. 


So may our souls rock-ribbed with faith 

That reaches down to firm foundation deep 

In solid heart of universe and God, 

Face boldly all the storms of life, 

And glory in the sunlit days, 

Ourselves, isles rugged, set amidst a vaster sea, 

The feared, yet much beloved, mysterious sea of life. 
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BUILDING THE PROPHETS’ TOMBS 


UR church has long prided itself upon its lead- 
ership among churches. Once we had that 
right. The voice of Channing threatened to 

sweep like a fire across all orthodoxy, and only by harsh 
measures was its influence stopped. Theodore Parker’s 
denunciation of economic injustice and his proclama- 
tion that the life of Christ was to be lived, not merely 
venerated, threatened the very foundations of the 
churches of his day. 

Today their names decorate the walls of our 
churches. But is their spirit there? Parker has long 
been hushed. How many churches which now venerate 
his name would even now welcome his message? One 
suspects that we have too often become trustees of 
a somewhat musty trust fund which no longer in any 
real way distinguishes us from other conservative 
churches. 

We have, it is true, learned to preach ‘‘sweetness 
and light” without the incrustation of superstition. 
But many indeed are the other churches in which doc- 
trines are now tolerated only as poetry and not as 
truth. Moreover, is ‘sweetness and light’’ alone a valid 
message for our times? 

We can only regain the leadership which we once 
had, the vitality for which we yearn, through the 
achievement of a message which speaks directly to the 
world’s needs and ills, which faces and makes unbear- 
able for us the shame of destitution, poverty and in- 
justice in a world of plenty. We need a message 
which cannot be administered as a trust fund for the 
elect, but one which drives us forth with flaming spirits 


ness and light flow to all. We must make peace wii); 
man before we find it with God. || 
Such was the message of Christ; such was thi} 
message of Theodore Parker. It was not popular ij) 
the synagogues of Palestine; it was not popular in thi 
churches of Boston, but thousands flocked to hear ar 
follow the leader who spoke and lived it. 
be thousands who are hungering for such a messagj 
now. 
It may be that such a message would prove tqjj 


left but the faint aroma of sanctity and traditions of }} 
departed glory, it has become a travesty upon thi 
spirit of those who founded it. Let us grow greg 
through the spirit of universal justice and love, 
break now, not wait for the slow death of decadence. | 

Robert Weston. 


* * 


LEISURE TIME AND THE CHURCH 


E are in the midst of a growing discussion on th 
constructive use of leisure Some of th 
discussion is pertinent and some of it is quith 

premature. If the social order successfully changes fit 
Utopian directions so that working time is greatl} 
shortened and well distributed, we may be sure that 
| 
| 


will be through a movement and a social philosophy 
which for its own preservation and functioning wil 
include an adequate program of leisure-time activityj 
It will be a part of the conscious ideology of a planned 
society. | 
A realistic and sensible facing of the leisure-tim#}) 
problem today must be on a totally different basis 
We do not have to plan the leisure time of the inhabi} 
tants of a Utopia, but that of people who are livin: 
and must live for some time to come in a world full o 
dynamite, and who are caught in social change foi} 
which they are badly prepared. The problem is tq 
deal with a peculiar type of leisure far from Utopiar 
in its nature and source. 
This is a problem which the church should have ¢ 
part in meeting. Religion is a leisure-time activity} 
It does not simply provide as a part of its progran{} 
some leisure-time activities. Recreational facilities 
are not the leisure-time section of the church. Religion 
is all leisure-time activity. Understood as such it carl] 
help widen the concept of the use of leisure and mee 
present needs. | 
The church is not adequately meeting thes¢ 
needs. Studies indicate that the church activity id 
about twenty-fourth in a list of leisure occupations, the 
most common of which are passive, non-participativd) 
types. 
They indicate also that the millions of unem 
ployed who are the recipients of enforced, tragically} 
unwelcome leisure are, and quite naturally, making thd 
least constructive use of it. Fully employed groups 
are found to be using their leisure very badly. Onl ! 
the part-time employed group approaches a balanced 
leisure diet. 
Religion conceived as a leisure-time activity can} 
adapt its whole program to meet the needs presented] 
in this situation. Particularly is this true of free re 


| 
| 
| 
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ligion under courageous leadership. Free churches 
have an unparalleled opportunity to present a program 
specifically shaped to fill an important part of the 
leisure of people caught in forced social change. Dis- 
‘turbed, insecure and defeated people today need to 
be participants in something. Through worship that 
‘is in itself sound emotional hygiene, adult education 
ithat is both free discussion and action, this participa- 
tion can be provided. By a bold program the church 
could create self-directing, socially good-willed people 
!who want to have a constructive part in what is hap- 
pening in their world. It could become one of the few 
‘creative rather than exploitative features of our so- 
‘ciety. Logically this is most fully possible in free re- 
‘ligion. It remains for our leadership to meet this 
task in response to leisure needs. 


Dale DeWitt. 


cS * 


IS RELIGION A PRIVATE MATTER? 


E often hear it expressed, when we challenge 
| some specific religious doctrine, that religion 
1 is a private affair. Until we learned more of 
ithe true nature of our social life this may have been 
vtrue, or appeared to be true. Today the facts reveal 
jthat there is no longer any such thing as a strictly 
private life. This holds fully as much for faith and 
jmorals as it does for economics, politics, and other 
jaspects of our societal life. We are beginning to see 
mow that we have not had a sufficiently adequate 
ysocial morality. That we have been so long in dis- 
wcovering this is due very largely to the fact that we 
shave thought religion was a private affair, something 
“between an individual and his God, or a sect and its 
*God. What an individual thinks and does, or does 
‘mot think and does, sooner or later has consequences 
‘beyond his own private life. 

This being true, the time is fast approaching, if 
limdeed it is not already here, when the community has 
a right to challenge the private beliefs of its members 
on matters concerning faith and morals, if it is discern- 
ible that the carrying out of these beliefs will result, 
either in the lack of a complete and satisfying life in 
‘that individual, or will obstruct the highest spiritual 
and cultural development of the community. 

The cry will be raised, of course, when we suggest 
‘challenging this thesis of religion being a private mat- 
ter, that we are trespassing upon the great American 
‘principle of religious freedom. But isn’t it possible 
that we can carry this principle too far? Isn’t it pos- 
isible that sects can use this principle to their own self- 
lish ends, either wittingly or unwittingly? When the 
‘practice of the doctrine of religious freedom inter- 
iferes with the development of a healthy and noble 
spiritual life in the individual and society it is time 
‘that it was interfered with! Such interference is not a 
‘crime against the better conscience of man, though a 
Supreme Court may interpret it as a crime against the 
State. 

Just'as we are beginning to socialize other aspects 
of our common life, e. g., industry and politics, we must 
socialize religion. Religion is no longer, in this modern 
day of ours where human life is so interdependent in 
every aspect, an affair solely between a man and his 
God. It can never cease being an affair between 


ourselves and our fellow men. The day has come 
when the individual or the sect can no longer hide be- 
hind the flag of religious freedom in order that it may 
continue to propagate and maintain its own private, 
obsolete, anti-social, irreligious teachings. Every sect 
must serve humanity first, last and always, or be 
challenged as to the propriety of its existence. 
Kenneth C. Walker. 


* * 


A MILITANT LIBERALISM 

IBERAL Christianity has often faced crises in 

the course of its turbulent history, but never 

more crucially than today. Its position is that 

of all contemporary liberalism. We seem to be floun- 

dering in the eddies, between the billows of radicalism 

on the one hand, and the stony cliffs of conservatism on 

the other. Is it not time we extricated ourselves and 
put to sea? 

There are two choices before us as liberal Chris- 
tians: to continue compromising and tentative, or to 
march forward militant and crusading. People every- 
where are expressing a vast new hope and craving for 
social justice and increased human welfare. They 
will not long tolerate a religious movement which 
meets that aspiration vaguely, hesitantly, and without 
social conviction. We must not give stones for 
bread. 

Our sense of inadequacy does not meet the prob- 
lems of a new age. We must recapture the crusading 
and pioneering spirit of the days when liberal Christian- 
ity exerted a mighty influence upon Protestant theology 
in America. Surely we need to be theology-conscious, 
but even more needful today is the leadership of world 
thought toward a Christian commonwealth. This cen- 
tury calls for a shifting of emphasis from theological 
speculation to more impassioned action looking toward 
an actual brotherhood of man. Liberal religion, 
through a more virile grappling with the social prob- 
lems of our present world, has the power to enrich 
human life beyond measure. 

The first step is a united liberalism, the instru- 
ments of which we have in the International Congress 
and the Free Church Fellowship. The second is an 
evaluation of resources, for which we have the Com- 
mission of Appraisal. The third is a clarifying of aims 
which it is hoped the Commission will indicate. The 
fourth is a cooperative rallying of churches and minis- 
ters to the achieving of the goal. Pilot house and 
boiler room must cooperate. There must be some as- 
surance that the warning bells set ringing by the pilot 
will result in prompt action by the stokers, else the 
ship will merely drift or even founder. 

The crisis is here! Let our churches be united, 
militant, and above all courageous! 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


* * 


BI-WEEKLY PUBLICATION FOR SUMMER 
HE trustees of The Christian Register announce 
Ap that during July and August the paper will 
again be published bi-weekly. The courtesy of 

the Universalist Publishing House in making this 


arrangement possible is appreciated. 
Charles S. Bolster, Clerk. 
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FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 


Character ‘‘Bad.’’ The story of a 
conscientious objector, as told in the letters 
of Harold Studley Gray; edited by Kenneth 
Irving Brown. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 258 pp. $2.00. 


With all the discussion that is going on 
in religious circles regarding the attitude 
of the church and of the individual church 
member toward war, comparatively little 
attention has been given to what might be 
the result of the attitude taken by many 
of our leading clergymen. The publication 
of Harold Gray’s letters is therefore a 
very real contribution, because it tells 
exactly what those who have decided that 
their conscience will not allow them to par- 
ticipate in war may expect when the next 
war comes. There is no reason to antici- 
pate a change of heart on the part of the 
government or the military authorities, 
and Gray’s experiences at Leavenworth 
and Alcatraz may well be duplicated by 
hundreds or thousands. 

Harold Gray’s conscientious objections 
to war were those of a thoughtful young 
man with deep religious convictions. He 
believed in 1918, and still believes, that 
Christ’s crucifixion was primarily due to 
his rejection of the method of force and 
violence, and that consequently no follower 
of Christ could accept the method of force 
and violence. 

As a background for his theological con- 
viction, however, there was Gray’s close 
experience of the results of war in England 
during the year before we entered, and his 
dawning comprehension of the fact that 
the enemy was human, due to his ex- 
periences in the German prison camps. 
I¢ is very difficult to disentangle the theo- 
logical from the more immediately prac- 
tical causative effects. They were both at 
work in shaping the career of this excep- 
tionally high-minded young man. 

The letters, most of which were to his 
parents, give a very clear account of his 
own developing thought, and also of the 
conflict which existed between his attitudes 
and those which were accepted by his 
parents, equally conscientious Christians, 
who lacked the close experience of war 
which he had had. The latter part of the 
book, in which the letters are written from 
various camps and prison barracks, are 
exceedingly valuable as portraying the 
ineptness of the military authorities and of 
the government in dealing with conscien- 
tious objectors. There is no attempt to 
paint the picture blacker than it really was. 
There are parts of the story in which Gray 
commented on the excellence of the prison 
conditions. There are other parts in which 
his story of vermin, filth and sadistic cruelty 
must make exceedingly unpleaant reading 
for those who were in any sense responsible. 


For those less orthodox in their religious 
belief than Gray was as a young man, 
some of the theology will be hard to swal- 
low. For example, Gray speaks of some 
of the extreme religious conscientious ob- 
jectors who accepted every word in the 
Bible literally. He comments on the fact 
that to these people the story of Adam was 
just as important as that of the crucifixion. 
There is an indication, however, in the 
epilogue that in the intervening years 
Gray’s theology has been liberalized, and 
that more and more he is becoming con- 
vinced that the social effects of war are at 
least as important in bringing him to 
condemn war as are his theological convic- 
tions. 

Every one of the 14,000 ministers in 
response to Kirby Page’s recent question- 
naire who says that he could not partici- 
pate in another war should read ‘‘Character 
‘Bad.’’”’ After all, in the main, these 
ministers will not be the ones who must 
suffer as Gray suffered. It will be the 
young men whose minds and characters 
they are now helping to form. The minds 
and characters of these young men must 
be so formed that, while they may not re- 
fuse war service for the same reasons that 
Gray did, they will come through the ex- 
periences which he underwent, if so be 
that they must go through them, with the 
same splendid record of devotion to an ideal. 

When all is said and done, Harold Gray 
and his associates, although a small 
minority, were the real heroes of the Great 
War, and it is good for us to know some- 
thing of the heart-searching and deep- 
thinking which lay back of this heroism. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
*x Ox 
A VITAL FAITH 


The Faith That Has Cometo Me. By 
J. P. Widney. Los Angeles: Pacific Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This book is an interesting study in the 
evolution of a scholar’s faith, a man who is 
now in his ninetieth year. He was edu- 
cated at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
and it seems that very early in his life he 
went to the western coast of America, where 
he has since resided and worked. 

It is interesting to study Dr. Widney’s 
evolution towards a great, free faith in 
God, and in Jesus Christ as the son of God. 
It is true that he has cast off much of the 
old theology that has, for hundreds of 
years, distracted the minds of sincere, 
thinking men. It is true that he has 
sloughed off a great deal the church has 
always held essential to church member- 
ship and to orthodoxy. It is true that he 
has broken with a good many of the old 
religious views, even that are held by 
modern scholars. But after all, he says 
that he has found a more perfect faith in 


i 


i 


true, what matters, if he has cast off all ail}! 
this rubbish? It is faith in Jesus Christi} 
of thinking, the other is not important. I 
separates the children of God, it furnished 
never brings us together. 

I cannot refrain from quoting a few) 
“Tt is a matter of common complaint,” ha} 
says, ‘‘that, after nineteen centuries, Chris} 
tianity is losing its hold upon the masses} 
and that the thinking portion of the world 
lines. That there is a measure of truth inf 
the statement can hardly be doubted) 
Christianity that has lost its power; or is it 
somewhat we call Christianity? There is} 
during the long centuries, much of thea 
theological guess work, much of meaning-|} 
cumulate around those original center: 
points—That Law and the Life and thes 
cursory examination.” | 

The great task of the future will be tof 

) 

about the life of Jesus Christ. Our con-if 
tact with him has been dulled by the 
matist, and more especially by the specu- 
lative theorist. Dr. Widney seems to have} 
useless insulations and discovering a deep, 
vital contact with the Lord. 


Jesus Christ as the son of God. If this i 
after all, that really counts. To my waa 
a bone over which we must quarrel, and 
lines from the second chapter of the boo | 

I} 
is no longer to be found within the churely 

| 
But the question naturally arises—Is if 
a distinction to be made here, for that 
less ritual, even, have been allowed to ae 
Words of Jesus—is manifest upon even ai} 
strip the insulation the ages have wovaal 
church, by the theologian, and the dog-} 
been fortunate in cutting away all of these 

J.J. Cole. 


FAITH OF GREATNESS 


| 

The Religious Faith of Great Men. . 

By Archer Wallace. New York: Round 
Table Press. 217 pp. $2.00. 


After reading this book one is assured 
that religion meant a great deal to influ- 
ential men of other days. Nor has its in- 
fluence ceased to affect men of note of our 
own times. Mr. Wallace lists outstanding |] 
authors, adventurers, artists, philosophers, 
generals, musicians, scientists, statesmen |i] 
and merchants. Among the distinguished 
persons whose religious faith he examines 
are: William Penn, Columbus, Gladstone, | 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Sir 
Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Johann |} 
Sebastian Bach, Beethoven, Jenny Lind, |] 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Robert A. Millikan, 
and Professor Arthur S. Eddington. 

The author has done exhaustive work 
studying the lives of these characters. 
He writes with a comprehension of their 
background, personal experience, and 
problems. The treatment is not critical, 
but sympathetic. Writing in this vein, 
Mr. Wallace has gathered a wealth of ma- 
terial. The book not only offers much to 
students of religious truth, it also is a 
strong argument for the fundamental 
realities of religious living. - 

Edward H. Cotton. | 
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The retreat for ministers at Stow, Mass., 
yn June 11 and 12 was a genuine retreat, 
ut its tone certainly showed no sign of 
Hetreat, but of real advance for all who 
jvere there. They advanced in the sense of 
he strength of their fellowship, of the dig- 
jiity and purpose of their common work, of 
he current tendencies that show re-awak- 
‘ned need of the function that the Christian 
Ministry can perform in our time. They 
/vent home with re-enforced power and in- 
sreased clearness and unity of aims. 

About twenty men gathered, many in 
mticipations based on their grateful mem- 
pry of Dr. Christie’s serene and elevating 
leadership last year. This year two young- 
r men, Rev. James Luther Adams of 
\Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Dr. Dwight 


School, led the discussion on ‘‘Cul- 
sural Disciplines in the Life of the Minis- 
.’ If it be granted that culture is love 
wf the best, obviously the first step toward 
j. cultured ministry is to see to it that 
)ninisters know the best. That best is in 
|he thought and life of the leaders of all 
sime, and from this source Mr. Adams and 
Ur. Bradley drew, out of rich resources of 
beading and reflection, to give vigorous and 
)timulating incentives to the more active 
yrowth of culture. 

1 The old joke about the crude community 
jhat acknowledged that “they hadn’t got 
Pulture yet, but when they did get it, they 
vere going to make it hum,” like most 
stokes, has in it something of value for the 
liscerning. The discerning of our day 
now that culture is not the hoard of a 
niser, or the basis of Brahmanism, but the 
ruitful source of high service. It was with 
this goal of culture in mind that Mr. 
\dams said emphatically and worthily that 
‘he meant business.”’ He outlined a plan 
if “adult education” for ministers in 
setive work. It was a plan of arranging 
or six weeks intensive study and debate, 
soncentrated on a few important books 
oreviously read by all who joined the 
course. A Methodist minister spoke of a 
ar longer concerted effort among men of 
ais church, involving a year’s concentrated 
tudy and debate, with a resulting report. 
Mr. Adams also persuaded men to a fine 
nlargement of the field of culture by his 
ening victrola-talk on Bach’s noble and 
noving music for the Mass. 

| Constantly, of course, Mr. Adams, in his 
iistorical sketch of the relation between 
eligion and culture, and Dr. Bradley, in 
lis discussion of social ethics, that is, a 
vorld-order to be effected in human life, 
ound the swing of conflicting tendencies. 
[he Greek culture and the Christian, the 
cholastic predominance of Aristotle and 
ts opponents, the Protestant Bible culture 
‘nd its secular rivals, were all used as il- 
ustrations of this conflict. Yet this con- 
lict, like all conflicts, has less calamity in 
¢ than men think—a higher synthesis is 


The Retreat at Stow 


always in the making. Mr. Adams quoted 
Matthew Arnold’s remark that “the man 
that knows only his Bible doesn’t know 
even his Bible.”” But perhaps the warning 
more needed today is, “the man who 
doesn’t know his Bible doesn’t know his 
Bible.” For the wise the freedom to go 
outside the Bible for culture means, not the 
loss of the Bible, but the addition of all 
other revelations. 

Mr. Adams, as a disciple of Irving Bab- 
bitt, set forth the values of the long stream 
of humanistic culture which had its source 
at least as early as Cicero. He was not, of 
course, referring to “religious humanism,”’ 
but to the great treasure that has been 
built up by the great minds that have con- 
fronted great realities. 

It was a fine meeting, and the men who 
were there owe much to peaceful Stow, to 
the cordial hospitality of the Whitney 
Homestead, to Rev. John B. W. Day, who 
led the evening service, and to Rev. Wil- 
liam Channing Brown, who was the guid- 
ing spirit. 

Willard Reed. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious 


editor of The Boston Transcript and former . 


editor of The Register, sailed for Europe on 
Saturday, June 30. He will spend the 
summer making observations on religious 
developments in Europe, and will write 
regular weekly articles in “Religion To- 
day,” appearing in The Transcript. Dr. 
Dieffenbach will attend the International 
House Party at Oxford, England, will 
study conditions in Germany and Russia, 
attend the International Christian Seminar 
in Geneva, and the Copenhagen Congress. 


Rey. Walton E. Cole of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
invited to be the Billings Lecturer at Ann 
Arbor during the summer session of the 
University of Michigan. In addition to 
his work with the students, he will preach 
at the Ann Arbor Unitarian Church each 
Sunday morning during July. 


Rev. and Mrs. Everett M. Baker of 
Providence, R. I., sailed June 29. They 
will travel in Germany, Russia, and Aus- 
tria, and will attend the conference at 
Copenhagen. 


The engagement of Miss Jane C. Holt, 
daughter of Frank P. Holt of LaCrosse, 
Wis., to Bradford E. Gale of West Somer- 
ville, Mass., has just been announced. 
Miss Holt is a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity Sargent School for Physical Edu- 
cation and the Harvard graduate course of 
physiotherapy. Mr. Gale is a graduate of 
Tufts College and the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion. He is minister of the Unitarian 
Congregational Society in Lincoln, Mass., 
and is president of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. 


MID-WEST YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
CONFERENCE AT DUNES CAMP 


With the ‘“‘world of tomorrow” as their 
conference topic, Unitarian young people 
from the Middle West met on the shore of 
Lake Michigan for four glorious days, 
June 14-17. 

Michigan representatives at the Dunes 
Camp came from Detroit, Flint, and Kala- 
mazoo; and groups from Chicago, Evans- 
ton, Hinsdale, Moline, and Shelbyville 
made up the Illinois delegation. The 
varied program included tennis, baseball, 
hikes, dancing, stunts and campfires, as 
well as inspiring talks and discussions. 

With Dr. Ogden Vogt of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Chicago as leader, the 
group attempted to construct a church of 
tomorrow. Many new and _ interesting 
ideas were presented by the young people. 
Dr. Vogt made a plea for a greater em- 
phasis on beauty of ritual and it was agreed 
that a church service should be consid- 
ered a work of art. The matter of one 
great Christian Church was fully discussed. 

Dr. Curtis Reese of Abraham Lincoln 
Center outlined the good life, stressing the 
importance of the human physical and 
psychical needs which are prerequisites 
for the good life. The length of the ques- 
tion period was ample evidence that the 
young people were stimulated to an ex- 
amination and criticism of existing in- 
stitutions. 

Helpful leadership conferences were held 
on the porch by delegates from various 
groups at which times local problems were 
discussed and helpful suggestions given. 

As at previous conferences Erika Thimey, 
the German rhythmic dancer, conducted 
her morning classes on the tennis court. 
In the evenings about the campfire Miss 
Thimey helped to make the Indian cere- 
monials more impressive with her graceful 
interpretations of Indian poetry. 

A meeting of the Great Lakes Federation 
was held, at which plans were formulated 
for a winter program. 

Robert Storer and Pete Hayes headed 
the committee in charge of arrangements 
for this fifth annual Dunes Camp. 

Robert Storer. 


* * 


SHOALS ASSOCIATION MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association will be held on 
Friday, July 27, at 11 a. m., at the Hotel 
Oceanic, Star Island, N. H., for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other 
business. 
Sara Comins, Secretary. 


San Francisco, Calif.—The Junior 
Church of the First Unitarian Society 
made a pilgrimage through the church 
building under the guidance of Dr. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton, the minister, May 6. Dr. 
Dutton spoke of the history and traditions 
of the church, and told something of the 
lives of those who have served it. 
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MASONS WORSHIP WITH 
KEENE CONGREGATION 


In annual observance of St. John’s day 
more than 100 members of the various 
bodies of the Masonic fraternity attended 
worship in the Unitarian church Sunday 
morning, June 24, and joined with the regu- 
lar congregation in listening to a sermon 
by Rev. George L. Parker in which he 
emphasized the close relationship of the 
church and Masonry. 

Mr. Parker also spoke of the fact that 
this wasthe 200th anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the first Masonic charter in New 
Hampshire, by the grand council of Mas- 
sachusetts on St. John’s day, 1734, at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

He stressed four C’s in his sermon: Credit, 
confidence, conduct, and character, each 
as a stepping stone to the others for the 
development ‘“‘of a faith which will make 
it possible for future men and women to 
have a credit which is not exhausted, whose 
confidence is bright, whose conduct is 
based on truth and whose character will 
point the way to peace and to God.”’ 

* ok 


NO DEPRESSION HERE 


That the prevailing financial situation 
does not hold true in Lynn, Mass., seems 
to be indicated by the results of the analysis 
of 533 pledge cards made by the First 
Universalist Church. Of these seventy- 
four were new pledges, 257 were for the 
same amount as last year, 161 were for in- 
creased amounts, and only forty-one were 
for less. It is estimated that there will be 
an increase of $4,000 over last year. 

* * 


POMONA TO JOIN FREE CHURCH 


The First Unitarian Society of Pomona, 
Calif., voted to apply for membership in 
the Free Church Fellowship at a congrega- 
tional meeting held May 27, and also 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution against war: 

“Believing that resort to armed force is 
no guarantee of righteous settlement of dis- 
agreements arising between nations; sens- 
ing that new wars are being brewed by men 
and interests who are in a position to profit 
from preparation for war and its conduct 
and results; and convinced that a war em- 
ploying modern armaments would spell 
the ruin of all that is characteristically 
civilized in our generation and for centuries 
to come, 

“We, the members of the First Unitarian 
Society of Pomona, therefore wish to record 
ourselves as opposed to war, for whatever 
purpose it is said to be waged, except in the 
case of actual, concrete and physical in- 
vasion of the United States itself; and as 
urging upon our several members their 
duty to resist all efforts to induce them to 
engage in, or aid war; and as pledging our 
support to any persons or agencies who 
seek to further the cause of peace through 
active opposition to war or preparation for 
war.” 

In adopting the resolution the congre- 


gation wished to provide concrete justifi- 
cation in advance for all its members who 
may, in the future, wish to resist war ser- 
vice on the grounds of religious convictions 
or conscientious scruples, and to register in 
advance the determination of the local 
church to stand behind them if they wish to 
pursue such a policy. 
* * 
NORTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


With discussion of unusual animation 
and scope the North Middlesex Congrega- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches meeting June 6, at the 
First Unitarian Church, Ayer, Mass., re- 
ceived a paper on “Universal Religion”’ at 
its 136th session. The speaker was Calvin 
Robinson of Lowell, Mass., who is an or- 
thodox Jew and a practicing attorney, and 
his presentation of his views on religion 
and thence on universal religion was direct 
and vital. Religion, he stated, meant for 
him a God of unity, of order, of intelli- 
gibility, of purpose, appealing to one’s 
own emotions in a sense of fellowship and 
moral accountability, and also to the 
intellect and emotions of other people; 
a living God of power, purpose, intelligence 
and character. Universal religion is faith 
in a good God, with a desire to appreciate 
other religions in the brotherhood of man. 

A few of the questions provoked by the 
address were: What is the attitude of or- 
thodox Jews toward Christianity? Is it 
not true that most of what Jesus said is in 
the Old Testament? Does any one re- 
ligion have more of the elements of su- 
periority? Is love as preached in the New 
Testament a contribution of the New 
Testament? 

The main business transacted by the 
delegates was the unanimous acceptance of 
the petition of the First Religious Society 
of Carlisle, Mass. (Unitarian), for mem- 
bership in the conference. Carlisle was 
one of the original members at the time of 
organization sixty-eight years ago, but has 
been associated for a number of years with 
the southern conference of the county. 

A nominating committee to report at 
the annual meeting in October, was ap- 
pointed by the president, Charles E. Bart- 
lett of Chelmsford, Mass. Those named 
were Rev. John B. W. Day of Westford, 
Mass., chairman; Mrs. Frederic W. Smith 
of Chelmsford and Carlisle, and Walter 
Hayden of Ayer. 

An appropriation of $25 was voted for 
the General Theological Library. 

The afternoon speaker, Professor Hideo 
Kishimoto, gave a historical sketch of the 
brief life of the Unitarian movement in 
Japan. Of the three Unitarian mission- 
aries to Japan the one surviving was pres- 
ent at the meeting, a pleasant surprise for 
the speaker. 

Mr. Kishimoto stated the historical 
reasons why the Japanese race is tolerant 
of religions. Unitarianism in the 1890’s 
acted as a buffer between more militant 
Christianity and race philosophy. Its ap- 


peal was to the most able type of mind at ie 
time when the country was changing froil| 
an agricultural state to a commercial. 
decline of Unitarianism began with th ! 
Great War, and along with other denom | 
nations it lost ground, as the young intell} 
gent students do not go to church, but an 
chiefly interested in economic and socia} 
problems. Given a fresh start, accordin 
to Mr. Kishimoto, Unitarianism mig i 
save the decline of Christianity in Japan 

*  * 


| 


CHURCH NOTES 

Billerica, Mass. At the 271st annuai) 
meeting of the First Parish Church heldl 
June 4, Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Mrs. Will) 
liam Sexton, and Frederick G. Farquha 
were elected to the board of trustees. Or 
recommendation of the minister, Rev. Ar# 
thur W. Olsen, it was voted to join wit 
the Free Church Fellowship. The church 
also voted a substantial increase to the, 
minister’s salary. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.—The Women’ \ 
Alliance of the First Congregational So i 
ciety closed its year June 18, with a tea fo 
the retiring parish assistant, Mrs. Emmi 
C. Needham, who is leaving for California | 
after nine years of devoted service to the Hl 
church. Nearly one hundred members 0 i) 
the Alliance gathered to honor their guestfl 
and to join in the presentation of a silver 
cross and chain of rare workmanship. 

Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald. 

Marblehead, Mass.—Water from thejj} 
River Jordan was used in the baptisma 
service for twelve children whan the Second} 
Congregational Church (Unitarian) ob 1 
served Children’s Sunday, June 10. I 
the service Rev. Edward H. Cotton made 
use of a font presented to the church inf 
1718, during the ministry of Dr. Edwardf 
Holyoke, who later became president ofl 
Harvard College. 

Orlando, Fla.—At the closing service} 
of the First Unitarian Church twelve per- 
sons received the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship from Rev. George H. Badger. Three}} 
others also have recently signed the church ij 
covenant but were not able to be present} 
when this service was held. The following 
parish officers have been recently elected: } 
president, Lawrence D. Butterfield; vice- 
president, David A. Orebaugh; secretary, |! 
Miss Emma L. Hainer; treasurer, Miss} 
Mary L. Klock. 

San Jose, Calif.—As a part of the ob- 
servation of State-Wide Music Week, Rev. 
Ben Franklin Wilson, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, preached a sermon on | 
the life of Bach and the part played by 
music in the development of the spiritual 
life, May 6. Gene Dorais, the church or- 
ganist, presented an all Bach program at 
this service, with the assistance of a quar- 
tette and instrumental artists. 

Watertown, Mass.—Water from the 
River Jordan was used by Rev. Ernest S. | 
Meredith in the christening service Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, June 3. ; 


| 
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WORCESTER CONFERENCE HAS 
SUMMER SESSION AT BOLTON 


The regular summer session of the 
‘Worcester Conference was held with the 
{Federated Church in Bolton, Mass., 
June 14. The Bolton Federation consists 
fof the Unitarian, Baptist and Friends’ 
{societies. 

) The devotional service was conducted by 
iRev. Delos W. O’Brian of the First Uni- 
jtarian Society of Gardner, Mass. 

| It was voted that the sum of $25 be 
‘appropriated towards the annual meeting 
to be held at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

| Rev. Edwin Dolan spoke for the Baptists 
‘on “A Creed that Counts,” stressing the 
|thought that to make any creed count it 
must be lived. It is more important what 
we do about our creed, that we live by it, 
‘than that we merely believe it. In the 
New Testament we find principles rather 
ishan rules by which to live. Love is cen- 
[tral and should control our words and 
deeds. 

» Representing the society of Friends, 
/Rev. Oliver M. Frazer of Worcester, Mass., 
j1welt on the importance of the inner light, 
jsaying that the spirit of God speaks in 
tevery soul. He distinguished between 
pacifism and peace-making, and said the 
tchallenge of the church is to fight for 
fpeace. The Christian is a person of peace, 
fand must have the courage for it even 
jwhen it brings suffering. 

Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of the First 
arish, Weston, Mass., said that in listen- 
ling to the two previous speakers, while he 
is a Unitarian he found himself a good 
Baptist and a better Friend or Quaker. 
He spoke of two kinds of churches, the 
atholic or liturgical, stressing the impor- 
‘tance of beauty and the objectiveness of 
God, and the Protestant, standing for 
‘thought and action, as aspects of the in- 
nateness of the divine. 

_ It was voted to approve the recom- 
‘mendation of the directors to appropriate 
the sum of $40 to the Rowe Camp Asso- 
‘ciation. It was voted to extend the thanks 
‘of the conference to the Bolton church for 
its generous hospitality. 

Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, 
'Mass., gave an interesting account of the 
annual May meetings of the American 
nitarian Association, the Ministerial 
‘Union and the Berry Street Conference. 
‘Rey. George A. Mark of Leominster, Mass., 
gave a report on the junior church. He 
spoke of the impressiveness of the junior 
choirs on the opening day of the May 
‘meetings, and hoped all present could see 
‘and hear them next year. Mr. Mark de- 
scribed the service of worship of the 
twenty-three junior churches of the de- 
nomination, and said there is an increasing 
conviction among the ministers that the 
junior church has a message for the chil- 
dren, especially in demonstrating how 
beauty enriches the service of worship. 
He read a series of interesting extracts 
from men who believe in the junior church. 
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Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
said that while he was heartily in favor of 
the junior church he should like to see, as 
he saw in his boyhood days in Scotland, 
parents and children worshiping together. 

James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


* * 


TRIBUTE TO MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


In recognition of more than forty years 
of service by Fred W. Archibald to the 
First Parish (Unitarian) in Waltham, 
Mass., where he acted as musical director. 
the members of the parish passed the 
following resolution at the annual meeting: 

“For more than forty years your devo- 
tion and loyalty to the First Parish in 
Waltham has gone without any public 
recognition. 

“In an effort. to atone in some small 
way for this omission, we, the members of 
the First Parish, assembled in our annual 
meeting, hereby offer you our most sin- 
cere thanks for all that you have meant to 
the society. Never was it too cold or too 
stormy or too far for you to be promptly 
on time at every service. Your direction 
of the music and your singing has been an 
inspiration, your work in the church school 
worthy of all praise. It is our great loss 
that distance prevents you from continu- 
ing your splendid service to our beloved 
church. 

“Ordered: That this resolution be spread 
upon the records of the church and a copy 
published in the calendar. 

“A unanimous vote.”’ 

* * 


TAMPA’S SCRIPTURAL EXPERT 


Since securing quarters in the center of 
the city the Unitarian Church of Tampa, 
Fla., has been conducting a public forum 
each Sunday evening for free discussion of 
questions of public interest. As a special 
feature of one of these meetings a debate 
was arranged between Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, the minister, and a young poli- 
tician running for the legislature on a plat- 
form advocating the legalization of gam- 
bling. One of the arguments brought 
forward by Dr. Summerbell’s adversary 
was that gambling was sanctioned by the 
scriptures in that the disciples themselves 
threw lots to select a successor to Judas. 

This point was favorably received by the 
next day’s press, which seemed to feel that 
it was a particularly apt scriptural illus- 
tration. However, on election day the 
people decided against sending the scrip- 
tural expert to the legislature. 

ca a 

San Jose, Calif.—Rev. Ben F. Wilson, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
gave the first of a series of radio addresses, 
Thursday, May 10. By the following Sun- 
day he had already received, by telephone 
and letter, numerous appreciative ac- 
knowledgments of his message. The Lay- 
men’s League is sponsoring a weekly ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers to an- 
nounce these broadcasts. 

Gertrude Grotophorst. 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announces that as 
usual until after Labor Day the office hours 
will be 9 to 4 o’clock from Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive; that all departments will be 
closed on Saturdays except that one of- 
ficer of the Association will be on duty from 
Oitonize 


A DEPARTURE IN LITURGY 


Rev. Robert S. Miller of the Church of 
Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., introduced a 
most interesting liturgical innovation dur- 
ing the parish’s observation of Holy Week 
this year, when he conducted a candle- 
lighting communion and memorial service. 

The communicants were seated at 
tables arranged in the form of a large 
letter ‘“U,” and assisted in the reading of 
Passover psalms, after which Mr. Miller 
read the New Testament account of the 
Last Supper and a selection commemorat- 
ing great and good men. At the end of 
the reading he lighted a candle at the cen- 
ter of the table in memory of Jesus, and 
spoke briefly of the significance of his life. 

The others present then lighted candles 
from the Jesus-candle in memory of other 
great and good people, speaking briefly of 
their reasons for so doing. Among those 
so memorialized were: Leonardo da Vinci, 
Thomas Paine, Russell Conwell, Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and a number of less 
widely known persons whose memories 
the respondents wished to perpetuate. 

A hymn and the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer brought the service to a close. 


* * 


GEORGE H. ELLIS 


The following resolution in tribute to 
the late George H. Ellis was adopted by 
the directors of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society: 

“The directors of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society record their gratitude for 
the life of their associate, George H. Ellis, 
and hold in loving and admiring memory 
his many years of untiring service to all 
good causes. In every relation of life he 
rang true. In public affairs he was a 
courageous and efficient leader; in the 
church a staunch and faithful supporter; 
in the community a liberal and reliable 
friend and neighbor; in business an expert 
printer, farmer and dairyman; in home and 
club a hospitable and stimulating comrade. 
The Unitarian churches and the ministers 
of our fellowship never had a more stead- 
fast helper and the cause they serve never 
had a more resolute defender and advocate. 
He did justly, loved mercy and walked 
humbly with God.” 

* * 

Stockton, Calif.—A church breakfast 
was held in the garden of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Sunday, May 138, followed 
by a Mother’s Day service conducted by 
the church school under the direction of 
Mrs. Ellis Harbert. 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1880 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1480 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. 


Account must betaken of the differences 
in standard time. 
* * 


TRIBUTE PAID MR. BALDWIN 


It has become the custom for the minis- 
ter of the First Parish in Framingham, 
Mass., to exchange pulpits with the min- 
ister of Plymouth Congregational Church 
across the way. Dr. William Allen Knight, 
who has had a notable pastorate of fifteen 
years at Plymouth Church, is retiring this 
year, and so he embraced his last oppor- 
tunity to pay a very fine and generous 
tribute to the Unitarian church and its 
minister, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, which in 
part was as follows: 

“T wonder whether you fully realize the 
intellectual and spiritual caliber of the 
man whom you have as your minister. 
Your modest and reserved minister is 
known to me as of rare cultural attain- 
ments, and he maintains his learning at 
such ready command that he utilizes 
specific details when one talks with him, 
apparently without effort and—more re- 
markable even than that—without show- 
ing any awareness that he is doing an ex- 
traordinary thing. His spirit is as self- 
effacing as his learning is self-relying. It is 
the simple truth that I know no man, out- 
side specializing university circles, whose 
ministerial scholarship equals that of the 
man who, while he will be remembered for 
having led you in the practical business of 
building this beautiful church, has been 
known to his neighbor minister as a man 
of outstanding stature in mental and 
spiritual culture.” 

* * 

Laconia, N. H.—AIl Unitarian churches 
in New Hampshire sent delegations of 
five or more visitors from each parish to 
the service of the First Unitarian Society, 
Sunday, May 13. The delegates stayed in 
Laconia for luncheon, and participated in 
an informal discussion during the after- 
noon. 


DIRE Cat ORy 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, T'reasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN — 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


| 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 


hospitals in foster-home ¢are for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUI| 


' Your gift will provide it for some needy chill}} 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville | | 
Theological Schoo] 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 
today. Association with the U 
versity of Chicago adds to t 
School’s own curriculum a wi¢ 
variety of subjects. For informi} 
tion address 


| 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


For a Refreshing---and Profitable—Weeke 
come to the Shoals July 7 and 8. Confere 
on “Young Men and the Laymen’s Leagu: 
Saturday afternoon; illustrated lecture on Shoa| Ay 
etc., that night; Sunday morning service; Lal} 
men’s Conference Sunday afternoon (out in ti 
for the boat); and President Parsons’s addte 
that night. 
Special $9 and $10 Weekend Rates 


Including Boat Fare 


i 
| 


a 
CAPitol 123 


An Outing in the Country 


25 Beacon St., Boston 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. | 
Arthur T. Lyman, President 
Frederick J. Soule, Directer 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, 
Chairman Summer Committee 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH FLOURISHES 


At its annual meeting, which was held 
recently, the old First Parish of Plymouth, 
Mass., made history. The business tran- 
sacted marked a veritable turning point in 
the life of this ancient church. For it was 
unanimously voted to accept the report of 
a committee previously appointed to frame 
a set of by-laws, and to transmit it to a 
future meeting for adoption. These by- 
laws outline the duties of various parish 
officials, and provide for the administration 
of parish afiairs. They change the date of 
the annual meeting from April to January, 
provide for rotation in office of the mem- 
bers of the parish committee, and define 
qualifications for membership in the 
parish. It was also voted to invite the 
Universalists of Plymouth to join the First 
Parish and this invitation has since been 
accepted. The treasurer reported financial 
conditions to be most satisfactory, with a 
substantial reduction of the debt incurred 
many years ago. Arthur Austin and Ellis 
Brewster were elected members of the 
parish committee, which, at a subsequent 
meeting, elected William P. Libby its 


chairman, and: Roland Holmes, secretar | 
for the ensuing year. The parish meeting 
was large and enthusiastic. There ard 
many encouraging signs of new life. Dur} 
ing the past winter, congregations hava] 
substantially increased. New members ard 
coming in. The Plymouth chapter of 
the Laymen’s League has come to life in ¢ 
| 


surprising manner. All organizations are 
flourishing. The Literary Musical Vespem} 
services, held during the winter montiay 
have become a recognized feature of com i 
munity life. In fact, not for many yearg| 
have conditions in this, the oldest church 


of our fellowship, been so rich in promise 
* * 


CORRECTION 


In an item describing the annual birth 
day luncheon given by the Women’s Al- 
liance of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian, 
Washington, D. C., for all members whol 
are eighty years of age or over, in the J une} 
14 issue of The Christian Register, due to a} 
typographical error we reported that thel 
combined ages of the twelve guests of 
honor totaled 898 years. The correct 
figure is 989. 
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Pleasantries 


“Hello! This is Mrs. Jones. Will you 
send some nice cutlets right away?” 

“I’m sorry, but we haven’t any cutlets ” 

“Well, then, a couple of nice lean pork 
chops.” 

“We haven’t any pork chops either, 
Mrs. Jones.” 

“Oh, how provoking! Then a small sir- 
loin steak will have to do.” 

“We haven’t any steak.” 

“For heaven’s sake! Aren’t you Smith 
the butcher?” 

“No, I’m Smith the florist.” 

“Oh! Well, send me a dozen white 
lilies. My husband must be starved to 
death by now.” —Tit-Buts. 

* * 

Angela shook her head with finality. 
“No, Tom, I can never be yours. Sorry,” 
she told her young swain. 

He took the blow quite calmly. 

“Allright,” he replied. ‘‘What about all 
my presents?” 

“T’ll return them, of course,” she said 
coldly. 

“Yes, I know you will,” he exclaimed, 
with some warmth; ‘‘but who’s going to re- 
turn all those cigars I gave your father and 
the pennies I gave your beastly little 


brother?’’—Answers. 


% * 


Movie Manager: “‘So you think you can 
stand the severe duties of a film actor? 
You know, in our business we may find it 
necessary to throw you down a flight of 
stairs into a barrel of water!’ 

Applicant: “‘Oh, I can stand that. I 
was collector for an installment furniture 
house for three years.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Mayor: ‘‘I never saw the park littered 
so with paper as it is this morning. How 
do you account for it?” 

Superintendent: “The Park Commis- 
sioner had leaflets distributed yesterday 
asking people not to throw paper about.”’— 
Chelsea Record. 


There isn’t much practical advice to be 
given the hopeful young graduate this 
season, except to marry the first girl he 
finds who has a steady job.—Clyde Moore 
in the Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

Or Was It Martha Washington?— 
Chicago has had the largest conflagration 
in its history since the famous cow of 
Betsy Ross kicked over the lamp in the 
gay 90’s.—Quebec paper. 

* * 

As we understand the National Economy 
League’s warning, the NRA, PWA, AAA, 
and CWA will very soon have to be fol- 
lowed by the PAY.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Press. &« 
g P 


* * 


& The auditorium of the First Baptist - 


Church was well filled again last evening, 
and many faces could be seen throughout 
the audience.—Gloversville paper. 


; summer. 


Church Announcements 


ANDOVER, N. H.—Services will be held regu- 
larly at 11 a. m. standard time. Sunday, July 8, 
Rev. Daniel M. Welch will preach. 


BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D. D., editor of The Christian Leader. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in 
the Unitarian Church every Sunday during the 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., will preach. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 a. m. each Sunday during the summer. 
Minister-in-charge, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 


| minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 
God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 


of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe | | 
| ‘Nationalism and the Present Crisis,’ 


(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
John 


Place. 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 


ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 


| Comfortable home of Nantucket family. View o} 
| harbor near Unitarian church. 


Early Issues| : 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


will contain 
‘““After Thirty Years,’’ 
by John Haynes Holm 


‘“‘“Summer Reading for Ministers,”’ | 
by Ernest F. Sco 


“The Theology of Paul Elmer More,’’ 
by Lynn Harold Hougt 


“Ethics of Gambling,”’ f 
by Minot Simo 


**Recent Excavations,’’ 


by Millar Burro 1 
by Odell Shepar 


“Irving Babbitt,’’ 


by Julius Seelye Bixl a 


“The Old Testament in Teachinh 


Religion,”’ 


by James Muilenbur | 


To new subscribers The Register offe 
22 issues, beginning July 1, for $1.00. | 
Send in a gift subscription for a 
friend and thus help The 
Register extend its 
influence. 


Classified Advertising 


For Summer Rental to appreciative adults 


Five bedroonis, 
bathrooms, 2 sitting rooms, dining room and kitchen 
Easy washing machine. While family at camp wi 
rent for two months for $200. Garage extra. 
erences desired as rent includes Webber piano 


8 to 10 days notice Newtuckse Mei 
REA AC ACEI? AT AVA AAAI ACCES EAR Par 
; S| 
Star Island Conferences ex.s; | 
PROGRESS §& 
At the OCEANIC, 8 Miles Qut at Sea q 
Laymen’s League Institute . . July 7-14 Si 
General Alliance Conference . July 14-21 
General Conference for All Ages July 21 - 28 i; 


CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treas. 


Congregational Conference . . 
RATES REDUCED TO $19—$25 PER WEEK 


Special Weekend Rates, including hotel charges and round-trip boat fare, are 
as follows: Friday p.m. to Monday a. m., $10; Friday a. m. to Sunday p.m. 
or Saturday p. m. to Monday a. m., $9. 


Where Nature and Religion Meet 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 


July 28 - August 6 


1 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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